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DIALECTIC IN SOCIAL AND HISTORICAL INQUIRY? 


HE term ‘‘dialectic’’ is almost as old as the practice of philos- 
ophy. Like many other labels of great antiquity, it has been 
used as a tag for concepts, activities, and situations of the most 
heterogeneous variety. Few philosophers have ever employed the 
term in the same sense as any of their predecessors. Indeed, rarely 
is it the case that any philosopher has consistently adhered to any 
one meaning in his writings. What the dialectic is, therefore, can 
no more be adequately treated short of a history of its definitions 
in use from Plato to the present, than we could straightway say 
what the empirical, the reasonable, the sensible, the romantic, and 
similar terms mean in the history of philosophy. What is true of 
Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinos—all of whom employ the term ‘‘di- 
alectic’’ and all in different senses—is the general rule for every 
other period of philosophy. 

None the less, it is possible to indicate the chief classes of mean- 
ing within which the various uses of the term fall, and to investigate 
the kinds of problems and intellectual motivations which have im- 
pelled philosophers to distinguish between what is dialectical and 
what is not. It is also possible to point out certain characteristic 
errors and dangers which have accompanied the use of the term 
‘*dialectic.’’ The only alternative to this procedure is to present 
one’s own theory of dialectic. This I have not been invited to do. 
Nor could lif I had. For I shall argue that it would be best in the 
interests of clarity to let the term sink into the desuetude of 
archaisms; in fact, I shall try to show that this is the legitimate 
moral that can be drawn from any critical investigation of the 
assumptions and types of procedure most frequently designated as 
dialectical in the history of thought. 

‘There are two generic conceptions of dialectic under which the 
various meanings of dialectic may be subsumed. The first is the 
conception of dialecti¢ as a pattern of existential change either in 
nature or society or man where the ‘‘or’’ is not exclusive. The 
second is the view that dialectic is a special method of analyzing 

1 Read in part at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American 


Philosophical Association, Middletown, Conn., December 29, 1938, in the 
symposium on ‘‘Conceptions of Dialectic.’’ 
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such change. Usually, but not always, it is held that the method 
of dialectical analysis in some sense ‘‘reflects’’ or ‘‘corresponds to’’ 
the dialectical pattern of change. In any case, there is always a 
distinction drawn, though with no great regard for consistency, 
between the dialectical type of change and other kinds. When the 
dialectic is identified with change as such, it is explicitly contrasted 
with some other natural or supernatural element which is regarded 
as undialectical, e.g., unchanging form or pattern. Similarly, with 
the conception of dialectic as method. “Whether taken as a method 
of analysis or discovery or both it is always distinguished from 
other methods called undialectical, i.e., metaphysical, scientific, 
commonsensical, ete. This last distinction is of the first import- 
ance. For the alleged justification of the dialectic method consists 
in its power to lead us to the discovery of new truths or to a deeper 
and more adequate understanding of old truths, not accessible to 
us by any other method. 


I 


I have elsewhere examined the concept of dialectic in its pre- 
sumed applications to the world of nature. To-day I wish to 
discuss it in relation to the historical and cultural disciplines. 

What is the dialectic when it is conceived as a constitutive prin- 
ciple in history and culture? Here we must distinguish between 
three subclasses of conceptions. 

(a) The first of these is the view that the pattern of dialectical 
change in history is found in a pendular rhythm or eternal repet- 
itive seesaw between tendencies, forces, institutions, styles of 
thought, and morals. On this view, every activity in virtue of its 
very pervasiveness and triumph tends by force of immanent neces- 
sity to bring about its own opposite. Convention leads to revolt 
and revolt to convention, peace to war and war to peace, despotism 
to democracy and democracy to despotism, empiricism to ration- 
alism and vice versa. So far as I am aware no one has understood 
the concept of pendularity as involving a literal return to some 
previous phase, for this would mean that the initial polarity was 
the final polarity. The history of culture or of any aspect of cul- 
ture would be sufficiently described in one formula and no allow- 
ance made for the rich variety of forms that fall outside the are of 
the pendular swing. And, in fact, even when it is admitted that 
oscillations between tendencies never carry the pendulum back to 
the very same place, the whole notion of periodicity seems inade- 
quate to the historical character of cultural phenomena. It is 

2 Cf. ‘‘ Dialectic and Nature,’’ Marxist Quarterly, Vol. I (1937), pp. 253- 


284; also ‘‘Science and the New Obscurantism,’’ The Modern Quarterly, New 
York, Vol. XI (1938), pp. 66-85. 
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nothing but a mechanical analogy imposed upon a material which 
in large measure reveals continuities, transitions, cumulative de- 
velopments. Its inadequacy is expressed by the arbitrary character 
of the time span it takes for this swing rhythm to fulfill itself. 
Its use in suggesting points of similarity between anything present 
and past is blind and irrelevant except in relation to some specific 
hypothesis that involves reference to other factors which do not 
necessarily have periodic character. And without such an hy- 
pothesis, the analogy is likely to distract our attention from what 
is historically new in any given epoch. The uncritical comparisons 
between modern totalitarianisms and those of ancient or medieval 
times is a case in point. The most serious defect, however, of this 
view of dialectic is in its conception of immanent necessity. It 
states some periodic law on the basis of a simple and risky induction 
from a few cases. It then uses the law to explain and predict 
other historical events. It thus combines a kind of mystical ration- 
alism with a crude empiricism. It overlooks the fact that in sci- 
entific inquiry, the observation of a genuine periodicity or fluc- 
tuation is never taken as brute fact or ultimate datum. It marks 
the beginning of a problem, not the close of an inquiry. And the 
problem usually is to discover how the periodic changes are func- 
tionally related to or determined by other factors in the environ- 
mental medium or background. Here there are no immanent 
necessities. 

(b) The second conception of existential dialectic in society and 
history identifies it with the fact and pattern of struggle. On this 
view, wherever human beings live in association with each other, 
struggles, conflicts, and oppositions of varying intensity are bound 
to ensue. The conditions under which, the objects over which, and 
the occasions on which struggle breaks out—vary from one di- 
alectical theory to another. When it is consistently held, it flatly 
contradicts the naive belief that the social harmony and peace, 
envisaged by all chiliastic doctrines, can ever prevail in the rela- 
tions between men. But the view is rarely held in a consistent 
way. In the interests of political mythology, the dialectic of 
struggle is usually restricted to a certain set of antagonisms as- 
sumed to be basic to all others. With the elimination of the condi- 
tions which breed these antagonisms, it is predicted that all other 
antagonisms will disappear. The result is either an a priori belief 
that social war is an inexpugnable feature of all social life or 
chiliasm in pseudo-scientific dress. The trouble with both of these 
alternatives is that they deal with ‘‘struggle’’ in the large. Like 
all vague monisms, despite their suggestive character, they are in- 
capable of scientific verification. Verbally, they are compatible 
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with any known state of affairs. Empirically, we do not know 
struggle but struggles. And these are neither absolute nor un- 
conditional. That is to say, the same individuals who are members 
of groups engaged in some specific struggle may also be members 
of groups engaged in some specific form of codperation or solidarity. 
And every specific struggle is contingent upon factors which if 
not modifiable are at least variable. In the absence of a precisely 
defined schedule of the kinds of struggle, their degree of pervasive- 
ness, and their interrelationships, significant causal analysis is 
very difficult. Thought moves on a pre-scientific level contenting 
itself with some traditional conception of human nature. The 
traditionalism of social neo-Darwinism which from propositions 
about man’s biological organism makes inferences about history 
and society to the end of all time, is matched by the fantasies of 
chiliasm which, on the faith that some socially undesirable trait of 
historical behavior may be removable, makes inferences about the 
future which would require that man cease being a biological 
organism. 

(c) The third and most common objective reference of dialectic 
is to the pattern of interaction between ‘‘objective conditioning 
features of the environment’’ and man considered as an active 
agent in the historical process. The dialectical problem par ex- 
cellence on this view is how man changes himself, or how men as 
a class change their social status, by reacting upon a changing social 
environment. Sometimes concern seems to be with the way in 
which ‘‘the will,’’ operating within a causally or finalistically de- 
termined system, expresses its own form of determination as a prin- 
ciple of freedom, making a difference to the system and at the same 
time making itself different. Sometimes the concern seems to be 
with the way in which qualities of feeling and emotion, whether 
derived from inner impulses or outer impacts, become transformed 
by virtue of the ideas and activities in which they are expressed. 
Most often, the problem is to account for the fact that ideals or 
resolutions which are an outgrowth of that which is apparently 
neither, are capable none the less of influencing their own condi- 
tions. The idealistic version of dialectic meets the difficulty by as- 
similating things to mind; the materialistic version of dialectic 
interprets mind as a specific form of adaptive behavior. In both 
types of solution the activity liberated by ideals sets up some change 
in the state of affairs whose objective possibilities frame the alter- 
natives of personal or social development that provoke decision. 
The dialectical nub of the process is considered to be the element of 
creative redetermination produced in the self or world by human 
ideals and practice, and the subsequent modification of human 
nature by the control of things and institutions. 
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Now strictly considered, all these forms of activity and the 
problem of interaction associated with them fall within the realm 
of individual and social psychology, and testify to the fact that the 
latter is a comparatively undeveloped discipline whose very key 
concepts are subject to ambiguity and dispute. Particularly is 
this true for what may be called the field of personal psychology. 
Those who regard the problems of individual life in the dramatic 
form in which they are experienced when momentous decisions, con- 
versions, and actions occur, as the only genuine concern of the 
philosophical psychologist, seem to me, for all their elaborate verbal 
constructions, to be expressing in a disguised way only their own 
concern or preference for certain problems which have autobio- 
graphical significance. Their new and arresting vocabulary bap- 
tizes ‘the events in question so that we know that they are crisis 
phenomena not in the life of man, as is alleged, but in the lives of 
some men. But they do not explain them. At best, they convey 
a sense of their high importance. So far as I can see, the chief in- 
sights of Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Jaspers, et al., are already in- 
volved in the dictum of Lichtenberg that the verbs which express 
personal existence are irregular in all languages, which even on 
the most outré metaphysical theory of language justifies the not 
very exciting conclusion that the mode of man’s existence is in some 
ways different from that of other things in this world. 

The crucial problem suggested by the use of dialectic in this 
sense is not the existence of the facts of social, personal, and moral 
experience, nor whether they have a call upon our attention, but 
whether the descriptions of these facts in the language of dialectic 
are valid, and by what objective techniques of inquiry the validity 
of these descriptions is to be established. The most momentous 
conclusion which is hung upon the allegedly dialectical character 
of consciousness, individual or historical, is that its investigation 
entails an abandonment of the principles of scientific empirical 
procedure, not to speak of ordinary canons of logic, which are 
granted a limited validity in other fields, and the adoption of a new 
dialectic method of thought or apprehension. What the dialectic 
method is we shall discuss later. But there is nothing in the de- 
scriptive account of the phenomena of conscious human action that 
makes necessary an appeal to non-scientific types of inference. 
Suppose it is true that every act of inquiry affects the quality of 
the state of personality which is being investigated ; suppose it is 
true that in knowing, processes are set up that transform the situ- 
ation which is being known; suppose, to use another of the stock 
illustrations of the dialectic situation, it is true that human beings 
whose behavior has been predicted are influenced to some extent 
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in their behavior by that prediction. Im all of these cases, the 
situation becomes more complicated, the observed data and effects 
are indirectly connected with the quaesitum, and reliable knowl- 
edge may be harder to get. But the complexity of a problem is 
an invitation to extend and refine existing methods of analyses and 
inquiry, particularly if they have proved adequate to the solution 
of simpler problems in their respective fields. In the absence of 
other conclusions, it does not warrant a jump to a distinction be- 
tween two kinds of knowledge or to two radically different methods 
of acquiring knowledge. 


II 


We now turn to a consideration of those conceptions of dialectic 
which identify it with a method of thought—conceived not merely 
as a mode of analysis which uncovers assumptions and elicits the 
consequences of asserted meanings, i.e., the familiar method of 
clarifying ideas—but dialectic as a fruitful method’of discovering 
truths. Those who hold that there is something dialectical in the 
world of nature or history usually assert that truths about it can 
be disclosed by the dialectical method alone: there are some, how- 
ever, who deny that there is an existential dialectic, but affirm that 
whatever is in the world can be understood with the help of the 
dialectical method. The exercise of the dialectic method is usually 
attributed to a certain intellectual power or faculty, reason as dis- 
tinct from the understanding, synoptic insight as distinct from 
discursive thought. 

What is this dialectic method? Here again we can only under- 
stand it by examining the intellectual procedures of those who 
claim they are using it.2 When we do this we find not one but 
several basic notions or principles of procedure in the writings of 
those who identify themselves as dialecticians. 

(a) One of the most important categories of dialectic method is 
the principle of interrelatedness. Used in social inquiry this has 
since the time of Hegel led to the perception that certain cultural 
patterns and ideals are so pervasive that a sharp separation of 
the fields of law, religion, politics, and economics from each other 
makes unintelligible the structure, problems, and indeed the very 
history of those fields. Used in the analysis of individual acts of 
behavior it often uncovers not merely the physical and biological 

3 I have omitted specific discussion of Marx in this paper because, whether 
or not we regard his findings as valid, I think it can be shown that he made 
no distinction between the dialectic method, as he understood it, and scientific 
method as applied to the historical and cultural sciences. The whole question, 


however, requires a very extended treatment and should be the subject of an 
independent study. 
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systems in which they appear as elements, but a pattern of social 
values to which these acts owe their distinctive significance. From 
this point of view, a culture may not be a seamless web, but it is 
more than an aggregate of unrelated individual activities in a frame 
of chance assorted institutions. No matter what we understand by 
‘‘understanding,’’ in social inquiry it always presupposes that a 
thing is placed in context, connection, or relationship with other 
things. Now so much, every theory of scientific method would 
assert, and not merely for social inquiry but all inquiry. What is 
distinctive, however, about the category of interrelatedness in the 
dialectic method, is that it recognizes no limitation upon the prin- 
ciple. For it, all things are interrelated in a definite kind of pat- 
tern whose nature we shall later indicate; and this is asserted not 
as a heuristic principle subject to the piece-meal verification of sci- 
entific method but as a dogma. It is not enough on this view to 
say that some cultural wholes are related in some determinate ways 
to other wholes. What is asserted is that all wholes are related to 
each other in the same or similar way as the parts of any whole 
are related to each other. Where this can not be established for 
any event or for a whole domain of events, the dogma is not modi- 
fied, but the event or domain in question is characterized as in so 
far incomplete, unintelligible, accidental, and an ‘‘inferior’’ order 
of ‘‘reality’’ is attributed to it. 

The excesses to which the dialectic method, conceived as the 
principle of cultural interrelatedness, can go is best illustrated in 
Spengler, for whom one style of the soul informs and unites such 
apparently different things as oil painting perspective, printing, 
the credit system, long range weapons, contrapuntal music, and 
differential calculus; while another style of the soul is found or- 
ganically unifying the nude statue, coin-currency, the city state, 
Euclidean geometry, and the burning of the dead. Here we have 
organicism gone mad, buttressed by dubious scholarship, substitut- 
ing impressionist principles of integration for clearly defined forms 
of interrelation, and in the end compelled to rule out as atypical, 
unreal, or as cultural aberrations whatever does not yield to ar- 
bitrary intuition. Spengler is the best but by far not the only 
representative of this tendency. Many orthodox dialectical ma- 
terialists proceed in the same fashion except that instead of the 
style of the soul they substitute the style (forces) of production 
which in the last instance determines everything significant in art, 
biology, physics, military warfare, the clothing industry, and the 
movies. 

(b) It is clear, then, that the concept of interrelatedness in 
what is called dialectic method goes hand in hand with the concept 
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of totality. In many writers it is this term which receives the chief 
emphasis. Here, too, in so far as it is a way of asserting that there 
are no ready-made atomic facts, observation of which is a final vali- 
dation of an isolated judgment, it states what is recognized by every 
adequate account of scientific method. Even the most rigorous 
analysis takes its point of departure from some vaguely appre- 
hended qualitative whole or situation; and every significant ob- 
servation involves a whole body or system of knowledge. But 
what distinguishes the scientific from the dialectic use of totality 
is its attempt to predict with the greatest exactness possible to the 
material, the behavior of some particular whole by formulating 
certain abstract general laws that hold for the elements of all 
totalities in the same relevant class. According to the customary 
use of dialectic method, on the other hand, it is theoretically im- 
possible to formulate laws that are instrumentally valid for indi- 
vidual totalities without these laws being necessarily modified by 
their organic interrelation with other aspects of totality. That is 
to say, not merely is it asserted that no set of laws can completely 
determine all the specific aspects of the behavior of an individual 
totality—which every student of scientific method would grant— 
the dialectic method affirms that the very meaning and validity of 
these laws must of necessity be affected by the structure of the con- 
crete totality to which it is applied. This, of course, is involved in 
the Hegelian theory of the concrete universal and its doctrines that 
all relations are internal. From them it follows not merely that 
scientific knowledge is incomplete, but that it necessarily distorts, 
not merely that abstractions are for certain purposes inadequate, 
but that they are vicious, and that the laws which state how they 
are related are unintelligible. 

In actual practice those who have used the dialectic method 
most plausibly in the cultural disciplines have done little more than 
to show that the totalities of culture and history are more inclusive 
than those of natural science, and that consequently although the 
laws of natural science retain their validity in the more inclusive 
situations, it is possible to formulate social laws to do justice to the 
distinctive character of cultural and historical totalities. But this 
does not justify the belief that the rationale or logie of scientific 
method becomes altered when its subject-matter is historical and 
social rather than physical.. Theoretically there is no reason to 
deny the possibility that social and historical laws may be reduced 
to special expressions of more general physical laws (i.e., given 
certain general physical laws, certain special data of observation, 
and certain rules governing inferences for the class of phenomena 
in question, it may be possible to deduce biological or social laws). 
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But on the other hand, there is no reason to assert that they neces- 
sarily must be reducible, except in a special technical sense that 
applies not to laws, but to how concepts are to be introduced, a 
sense which has nothing to do with traditional ‘‘reductionism.’’ 
The empirical fact is that social life is the most inclusive form of 
totality that we know, that some but not all forms of biological and 
psychological interaction, observed to hold outside of a social con- 
text, are modified when they are found within this totality. The 
investigation of the extent to which, and the specific ways in which, 
this is accomplished, however, needs no special dialectic logic to 
reach scientifically valid conclusions. 

(c) Historically, the actual technique of the dialectic method 
from Proclus to Hegel, where it is not synonymous with logical 
analysis or the art of clarifying a position by question and answer, 
consists in showing that every concept or category or judgment 
implicitly involves its contradictory, and that these contradictories 
together, instead of negating each other, logically involve another 
concept or category or judgment in which, for the moment, they 
enjoy a differentiated compatibility. This is the famous dialek- 
tischer Dreitakt by which logical thinking marches to the One or 
the Absolute Idea. Logically, of course, the whole process does not 
survive a second glance. The confusion between the concepts of 
contraries, contradictories, opposition, and otherness is palpable. 
Just as Nicholas von Cusa calmly uses the phrase coincidentia 
oppositorum—the identity of opposites—interchangeably with con- 
nexio oppositorum—the unity of opposites—so Hegel speaks of 
the Einheit and Identitét of Widerspriiche and Gegensitze as if 
they meant the same. 

Looking away from the fatal difficulties which attend any at- 
tempt to take the dialectic method literally, we may ask: what do 
we discover to be the case when those who claim to be using di- 
alectical procedures reach conclusions or make analyses which on 
other grounds we are prepared to admit as valid. In all such 
cases, I think that what we find is this. We begin with some vague 
conceptions and definitions which are set to work to solve some 
felt difficulty in a situation. “We develop therefrom an ordered set 
of implications which are established as a system in terms of which 
the structure or behavior of the given and similar situations are 
so described that the felt difficulty or problem is resolved. We 
then discover (1) either that certain incompatible judgments follow 
from the premises or (2) that some particular subject-matter which 
is outside of our system and yet seems to be continuous in certain 
respects to the subject-matter within the system, can not be in- 
telligibly characterized. In the first case, we go back to our 
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premises and clarify ambiguities; in the second, we redefine the 
terms in our premises or add new premises with a direct eye to the 
new material. Both are special cases of the logic of redefinition as 
it functions in inquiry. Illustrations abound on all sides, e.g., 
changes in the definition of number to include the so-called ir- 
rational and imaginary numbers; in the definition of atom from 
Democritus to the present; in the definition of organism to include 
unicellular entities; in the definition of property to include copy- 
rights and good will, ete. 

Procedures of this kind are familiar in all fields. They are 
phases of scientific inquiry. Far from affirming, they contradict 
the claims made for the dialectic method. For what is called the 
movement of dialectic method is here obviously neither universal, 
nor necessary, nor immanent as all versions of the theory contend 
it must be. The synthetic construction in any situation can never 
be deduced from the logical character of what the dialectic miscalls 
contradictories. There are always any number of syntheses or 
supra-ordinate systems that can be constructed to resolve ‘‘opposi- 
tions.’’ The particular syntheses made are always oriented to a 
problem, an interest, a need, i.e., to the exigencies of something 
outside the conceptual system. In abstracto all oppositions may be 
solved, but in concreto what prevents us from admitting that some 
oppositions may be irreconcilable? What, indeed, save the un- 
verifiable dogma that there must be some underlying harmony 
in the scheme of things, that all difficulties and problems must have 
single, determinate solutions? Here again specific answers can be 
given only to specific problems. 

(d) The presupposition of the dialectic method is not merely 
that whenever it is applied, some totality is present. So much, we 
have seen, any method of inquiry, with certain modifications, grants. 
What is usually asserted is that the whole which the dialectic 
method explores is also a value whole. Again not merely in the 
sense that the quest for an answer involves the recognition of the 
value of truth, nor, in the sense that values provide, in Rickert’s 
phrase, ‘‘an historical center’? around which the materials of 
culture study and history can be organized. What is meant is 
that each system has a value codrdinate. Without reference to 
this value codrdinate, the direction of the development of the system 
is unintelligible and all description therefore becomes a correlation 
of unessentials. This value is at least as objective as any other 
feature of the system, and is more important because by some 
hidden telic causality it controls what is ultimately realized and 
what not. The dialectic method presumably shows that the ground- 
consequent, cause-effect, and stimulus-response relationships within 
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any system can exist only as part of the means-end relation. 
Not the means-end relation of ordinary purposive action but 
Means-End relation in some cosmic sense. Thus for Hegel par- 
ticular passions and interests may have particular causes and 
be directed towards particular human ends but the final result, 
guaranteed by an inner necessity, is not the accomplishment of 
these empirical ends but of some Divine End—Self-consciousness 
or Freedom. Other Hegelians differ from Hegel merely in the 
character of the End which they spell out of immanent social proc- 
esses. Whenever, in the field of natural science, a distinction is 
made between scientific and dialectic method, the latter is supposed 
to demonstrate that some organisms are higher and better (in an 
absolute sense) than others, that the processes of nature are such 
that the appearance of man on this earth or elsewhere is not con- 
tingent but necessary, and similar conclusions. In history and 
politics, whenever the dialectic method is distinguished from the 
scientific method, it is harnessed to the belief that history has some 
goal which will inevitably be realized, that temporary set-backs 
and defeats are necessary to the ultimate triumph of man’s highest 
ideals, meaning one’s own. In other words, it is not the patterns 
of causality which the dialectic method uncovers but the patterns 
of destiny. 


III 


In the first class of conceptions of dialectic we have considered, 
i.e., where dialectic is taken existentially, it is clear that we are con- 
fronted by a set of material hypotheses concerning the organization 
of society and the historical course it will take. The difficulty 
with all of these hypotheses is that, as formulated, they are so vague 
that no matter how events turn out it is possible to claim some 
validation for them. They then function somewhat like the con- 
ceptions that Henri Poincaré calls ‘‘neutral hypotheses,”’ i.e., as- 
sumptions such that even if we had started with opposite ones, it 
would not be necessary to change any of the empirical results. 
These neutral hypotheses are always dangerous if their character 
is misunderstood, for they may lead us to bring our inquiry to a 
halt just at the point where it really should begin. Suppose that 
we accept for the moment the conception that history develops 
in periodic or swing rhythm. What, even if taken in conjunction 
with specific data, can we predict from it? Merely, that no matter 
how history turns out, a time will come when we will be able to 
construct some periodic classificatory scheme which will illustrate 
the principle. But our primary scientific interest is in predicting as 
closely as we can the specific form of the institutions of to-morrow. 
To do this, we must proceed from a whole cluster of assumptions 
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about (1) the relevant factors that may be now observed at work 
and these are always many; (2) the relative weight of these fac- 
tors; and (3) the historical effects of knowledge and ignorance of 
(1) and (2). The hypothesis of oscillating rhythms in history 
enables us to make no predictions except that the civilization of 
the future in certain, not too carefully defined, respects will be 
different from the civilization of to-day—if there is a civilization. 

Or let us look for a moment at the dialectic conceived as the 
principle of class struggle. Here we have an hypothesis according 
to which class struggles, where a class is defined by reference to 
the réle which a group plays in production, are the key to juridical, 
political, national, religious, and even philosophical conflicts. 
Predictions have been made on the basis of it which to some extent 
have been verified. But I am acquainted with no theory of the 
class struggle at present which does not use the term ‘‘class,’’ not 
to speak of ‘‘struggle,’’ in several different senses, so that it is easy 
for the uncritical-minded to interpret almost any kind of struggle 
as a ‘‘manifestation’’ of class struggle. Even on the rare occasions 
when the writers of this school adhere to a single meaning of the 
term ‘‘class struggle’’ and recognize the existence of other kinds 
of struggle, the conclusions are hardly testable. The predictions 
that (1) the class struggles of to-morrow will take a certain form 
because of the character, intensity, and conditions of the class 
struggles of to-day, and (2) that the national and ideological con- 
flicts of to-morrow will take a certain form because of the char- 
acter, intensity, and conditions of the class struggles of to-morrow, 
—can receive scientific confirmation only when we develop some 
commonly-agreed-on measure of the intensity of class struggles, 
and can evaluate the independent strength of other types of struggle 
—and their effect upon class struggles. 

‘We may put the point we are making in this way. Every 
theory in this sub-type of dialectic begins with an initial monism 
which it is compelled to qualify by reference to the reciprocal and 
interactive effects of many different factors. The monism is then 
abandoned and it is asserted that Spirit or mode of production, 
technology, or the great man is the dominant (or most fundamental 
or most important) cause of historical or social development. But 
there is no way ‘‘to measure’’ the dominant factor in general unless 
this means that many more cultural phenomena can be shown to 
depend upon X than upon any other factor. This is a proposition 
about comparative frequencies and could only be established as a 
result of a vast statistical study of cultural dependencies which no 
one has ever adequately undertaken. 

The confusion comes from speaking of the dominant factor in 
relation to society or history as a whole, when it only makes sense 
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to speak of something as dominant or most important in ‘relation 
to some problem to be solved or difficulty to be overcome. There is 
no such thing as the most important factor in the health or func- 
tioning of the human organism. But once trouble arises, analysis 
may indicate that for its elimination, certain functions of the or- 
ganism may be more important than others, i.e., restoration at some 
points is more urgent than others. So in social inquiry. What 
those who speak of dialectic must mean if they are to avoid tau- 
tologies or contradictions is that in reference to some problem or 
felt difficulty, which may vary with the different values of different 
groups, the use of certain instrumentalities is more valid than 
others. 

This leaves the third type of hypothesis with which the di- 
alectic in society is identified, viz., the interaction between objective 
conditions and human ideals, volition, need, and knowledge. 
Strictly speaking, what we have here is not an hypothesis to be 
developed but a delimitation of a subject-matter in terms of a 
convenient organizing category. That is to say, dialectic in this 
sense means that we are to regard the differentiating categorial 
feature of social and historical subject-matter to be value-centred 
human activity; that no matter how values are to be interpreted, 
once we know how words designating them are introduced into dis- 
course, explanation in value terms is legitimate but not mandatory 
in historical and social inquiry ; that although they do not function 
independently of those objective features of the environment which 
lack value, the distinctive characters of human life lie precisely in 
the way physical and biological energies are organized in a value- 
making way. 

When we consider the set of conceptions identified with dialectic 
as a method of analysis and discovery, we notice that they represent 
a characteristic exaggeration of some features found exhibited in 
non-dialectical scientific inquiry. The characteristic exaggeration 
can always be traced to the more or less explicit assumption that 
there is some all-pervading plan or purpose in history. The intent 
of the dialectic method is not to investigate the relationships be- 
tween the specific empirical valuings of men in concrete interaction 
with the world and each other, but to discover how one great ob- 
jective Value or Good is being realized in the social and historical 
process. It is a means of getting by faith what can not be reached 
by evidence, obscured by the logically vicious illusion that what has 
been begged by faith can be demonstrated as a scientific conclusion. 
Where faith has political power, i.e., where this objective Value or 
Good is interpreted by a political party or a church, the sciences 
are expected to reach conclusions that may be used in some way to 
justify or rationalize a political program. Where scientific con- 
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clusions seem to run counter to the necessities of faith, they, to- 
gether with the scientists, are ‘‘corrected’’ by the allegedly higher 
methods suggested by the slogan of ‘‘the Bolshevization of Science”’ 
in one country, and ‘‘the Aryanization of Science’’ in another. I 
do not mean to suggest that all proponents of the dialectic method 
are necessarily committed to such harsh faiths. But I do mean 
that they are committed to some cosmic faith, and that in dis- 
tinguishing between dialectical methods and the mundane methods 
of empirical science, they are driven to the theory of two truths. 
In practice, if a clash between them is recognized, one is sub- 
ordinated to the other, i.e., the truths of science are abridged in the 
light of the more inclusive truths of faith. 

One does not have to believe in the existence of a special prin- 
ciple of dialectic in the world to recognize that the life of man in 
society is one which reveals modes of behavior that are charac- 
teristic of man and not of an ant-hill, or carbon chain, or spinning 
electron ; that in addition to breathing and fighting, he works, loves, 
and prays. We do not have to desert the empirical plane to dis- 
cover this. Nor does one have to believe that there is a special 
dialectic method distinct from scientific method to describe and 
understand this. The investigation is difficult because of the com- 
plexity of the phenomena and because our emotional interests are 
so strongly engaged. But whatever difficulties there are must be 
resolved not by abandoning the rationale of scientific method as 
we know it in the field of our most reliable knowledge—the quest 
for verifiable hypotheses, the deduction of consequences, experiment 
under controlled conditions, or where this is not possible, careful 
use of the comparative method of agreement and difference—but 
by elaborating specific methods of inquiry within the basic unity of 
scientific method. True, the work will never be finished. True, 
there will always be some need for redefinition. And these are the 
only truths that can be distilled from the pretentious pronounce- 
ment of the dialectic method—truths that may be recommended 
more appropriately to absolutist metaphysicians than to scientists. 

Looking back upon the long history of the use of the term 
‘‘dialectic,’’ it seems to me that a justified moral emerges from our 
discussion, viz., that the term ‘‘dialectic’’ is so infected with am- 
biguity, that it is not likely to function as a serviceable designation 
for any concept or intellectual procedure in any inquiry which aims 
at the achievement of reliable knowledge about ourselves and the 
world we live in. 


Smney Hook. 
WASHINGTON SQuaRE COLLEGE, 


New York UNIVERSITY. 
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THE ARBITRARY IN ETHICS? 


LICE had quite lost all patience with the Frog-Footman. 

When she had knocked timidly at the door, he had belligerently 
asserted there was no use knocking, specifying at length the reasons 
for his position. And then when she had politely asked him how 
she could get in, he had stood his ground, asseverating, ‘‘I shall 
sit here until tomorrow,’’ and even, somewhat insolently, asking, 
‘‘Are you to get in at all?’’ ‘‘ ‘It’s really dreadful,’ she mut- 
tered to herself, ‘the way all the creatures argue. It’s enough to 
drive one crazy!’ The Footman seemed to think this a good op- 
portunity for repeating his remark, with variations. ‘I shall sit 
here,’ he said, ‘on and off, for days and days.’ ‘But what am I 
to do?’ said Alice. ‘Anything you like,’ said the Footman, and 
began whistling. ‘Oh, there’s no use talking to him,’ said Alice 
desperately : ‘he’s perfectly idiotic!’ ”’ 

Similarly, some of us in the ‘‘genteel tradition’’ in philosophy 
may be irritated with the impudent Frog-Footmen who insultingly 
inform us that the old morality is passé, that we should brazenly 
**do anything we like,’’ that, after all, ethics is at bottom arbitrary. 
And we may desperately react by calling them ‘‘idiotic.’’ But this 
alone won’t suffice, for they are becoming both more numerous and 
more assertive, so that bad language and bad temper will not 
save us from further abuse. If we would save ourselves, we must 
study the peculiar physiology of these Amphibians, for being tran- 
sitional forms between fish and reptile, and even embracing this 
transition in their own life-histories, it would not be surprising to 
find a bit of confusion, shall we say, of immaturity, of tadpolishness, 
in our supposedly adult Frogs. 

And upon inspection I think we shall find traces of such a 
jumble. The arbitrary, which is the oxygen in their systems, is 
taken in both through their gills and through their lungs, placing 
them in imminent danger of a double catastrophe—suffocation and 
drowning, in the event they should try to breathe air with their 
gills and water with their lungs. We may do them a great service 
(and thus also incidentally ourselves) if we help them keep dis- 
tinct these two ways in which this oxygen enters their systems. 
On the one hand, the arbitrary has a formal or methodological 
function. Let us designate this the ‘‘ethically arbitrary.’ Here 

1 Read before the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion at Berkeley on December 28, 1938. 

2A good example of emphasis’ upon this form of the arbitrary in ethics is 
Jacques Rueff, From the Physical to the Social Sciences. In D. C. Williams, 
‘¢Ethics as Pure Postulate,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. XLII (1938), p. 399, 


we find this emphasis combined with emphasis upon what I call the ‘‘ morally 
arbitrary.’’ 
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the emphasis is upon the fact that any ethical system is based, 
tacitly or explicitly, upon a set of assumptions or postulates which 
is arbitrary in the sense that, in that system, it is primitive or un- 
derived. On the other hand, the arbitrary also has a material or 
subject-matter function. Let us call this the ‘‘morally arbi- 
trary.’’?* Here the emphasis is upon the basic importance of an 
act of choice as determining what is taken to be the best alternative 
in a given, concrete, moral situation. This is arbitrary in the 
sense that what is taken by the moral agent to be best in the given 
situation is ultimately simply a matter of what he chooses or com- 
mits himself to. 

But here some of our Frog-Footmen will turn upon us, denying 
our diagnosis and, a fortiori, any corrective measures we might 
wish to institute on the basis of it. ‘‘Surely you, having been 
philosophically educated in America,’’ they will say, ‘‘have no 
excuse for forgetting that theory is just a bit of practice. It 
should be obvious that the ethicist, in his system-building, is a 
moral agent (albeit somewhat anemic), that his choice of the best 
postulate-set is just an instance of a moral agent choosing a best 
alternative in a concrete moral situation, that hence the arbitrary 
does not have two functions here but only one.”’ 

Now I think we had best yield, at least somewhat, to our pa- 
tient, not urging our diagnosis so vehemently that our thera- 
peutics is endangered. Let us, then, graciously agree not to press 
to the extreme the distinction between theory and practice in this 
instance, and by so refraining perhaps we can gradually insinuate, 
without his recognizing the change, a converse contention, viz., 
that, at least in the matter of ethics, practice should be a part of 
theory, that the morally arbitrary may itself be made into the 
ethically arbitrary. So, giving way somewhat but not entirely to 
him, let us tell our Amphibian patient, ‘‘Granted the real unity of 
theory and practice, still may we not, purely abstractly for purposes 
of investigation, admit a difference, let us say, in the way we view 
them? Granted both are practical, may they not be practical in 
somewhat different ways?’’ And unless he wishes to make theory 
the whole of practice, he must admit some difference between the- 
oretical and non-theoretical practice. Let us, moreover, point out 
that one can logically distinguish between two extreme sorts of 
ethical systems: (1) those denying the morally arbitrary but not 
the ethically arbitrary, and (2) those denying the ethically ar- 
bitrary but not the morally arbitrary. In fact, we have an his- 
torical approximation to the first in Spinoza and to the second in 

8 This seems the chief emphasis in C. M. Perry, ‘‘The Arbitrary as Basis 


for Rational Morality,’’ International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XLIII (1933), 
p. 127. 
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certain Greek skeptics. For, Spinoza derives a thorough-going 
moral determinism (that rules out choice as determining what is 
good in a concrete situation) by starting with appropriate defini- 
tions and axioms (which would be treated as postulates in con- 
temporary logic). And conversely, Sextus Empiricus, eschewing 
all postulates and system-making, finds in the observed facts of 
variety and conflict in both every-day and philosophical value- 
judgments a warrant for claiming that ‘‘good’’ is simply expres- 
sive of arbitrary choice or positive custom.5 And if these systems 
are thus distinguishable, then their differentiae, viz., the ethically 
arbitrary and the morally arbitrary, are distinguishable. 

If we succeed by some such procedure in getting our patient 
into a more tractable mood, we might press our advantage by 
granting him that, although there is a difference (at least of de- 
gree) between the ethically and the morally arbitrary, still we 
are willing to allow both to have a place, and a very basic place, in 
ethics, providing the distinction between them is retained. And 
we must be particularly ingratiating here, for this is the real be- 
ginning of our treatment, the first corrective measure. For, if 
the arbitrary factors in ethics are persistently distinguished, then 
their very difference indicates that neither is merely the arbitrary 
as such, each has its own restrictions, and it may even turn out that 
one form of the arbitrary restricts the other. 

Let us then ask whether there is not something in the very 
nature of the ethically arbitrary that restricts its range of ar- 
bitrariness. The ethically arbitrary is to function as a postulate- 
set in an ethical system. Now, we lay down postulates in order 
to derive therefrom conclusions. If the conclusions to be derived 
are in any way antecedently restricted, our selection of postulates 
will be thereby restricted. Let us assert as an empirical fact that 
ethical systems seek conclusions from (or applications of) their 
first principles which are of moral significance, that have moral 
content. Let us go further and say that they seek conclusions 
which square in the main with the largest body of most considered 
moral choices or evaluations available at the time.® 

But now some Frog-Footman is sure to turn upon us. ‘‘That 
is just what is most disgusting about all you Alices in the genteel 
tradition,’’ he will croak. ‘‘You’re forever deducing just the 
same sort of decorum—the observance of the proprieties in your 

4 Cf. particularly proposition 19, part iv, of the Ethics, and its proof. 

5 Cf. Outlines of Pyrrhonism, iii, 179-180. 

6 To uphold this latter formulation, we would have to distinguish reformers 
from ethicists and to say, e.g., that Nietzsche was essentially a reformer, not 


an ethicist, that Dewey has large portions of the reformer in his make-up, etc. 
For further qualification, continue with the text. 
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sodality. Don’t you realize that real moral issues can not be sewed 
up into polite little codes of etiquette, that they are basically mat- 
ters of unresolved conflict, that any ethics worth a fly must help 
one to take sides resolutely, and thus to affect the moral judgments 
and acts of men?”’ 

And so we must again quickly make a concession, for fear of 
undoing all our previous labor. Let us say to him, ‘‘ You are right. 
Our ethical postulates are not finally and fully determined by the 
requirement of issuing in conclusions that square with the ‘best’ 
morality, for they themselves do and should aid in determining 
what ts the ‘best’ morality. In fact, we will follow your argument 
even further and say to your relativistic and positivistic friends, 
‘Friends of our Arbitrary Amphibian, do you not now see how 
mistaken you are in supposing you can have an ethics that just 
reports the facts? Do you not see that our Frog-Footman’s in- 
sistence upon the arbitrary is an expression of his demand that 
ethics not merely describe moral conflicts, but do something about 
them, take sides, set up a gereral normative principle?* And 
don’t you feel sympathetic with this demand ?—you, advocates of 
relativism on grounds that it engenders the absolute value of 
tolerance, you, advocates of positivistic ethics, on grounds that 
**the unexamined life is not fit for human living,’’® you, advocates 
of tolerance in language who reject normative ethics as nonsense.’ *° 
And won’t these friends of yours be quite pleased to see the ab- 
solutistie and normative implication of your position? But what- 
ever they may say to you, we think you are right. One’s ethical 
postulates should help one decide what side, in actual moral con- 
flicts, is right. But isn’t this an added restriction? Ethical 
postulates must not merely justify the most considered body of ac- 
tual moral judgments of our time, but when this, as is often, em- 
braces a conflict, our postulates must indicate the right side. 
Irrelevant, indecisive postulates will not do. Our selection of pos- 
tulates is, all the more clearly, restricted by what we want to derive 
from them.’’ 

But we may go even further in claiming a restriction upon the 
arbitrariness of our ethical postulates, though here we may arouse 
ridicule by saying something out of harmony with current logical 
fashion. Let us point out that postulational logic, though scut- 
tling self-evidence of premises, has not avoided the seductive 

t This is well brought out in C. M. Perry, loc. cit. 

8 Cf, E. Westermarck, Ethical Relativity, p. 59. 

9 Cf. J. A. Irving in American Philosophy Today and Tomorrow, p. 246. 

10 Cf. R. Carnap, Logical Syntax of Language, p. 51; Philosophy of 


Science, Vol. 4 (1937), pp. 4, 33; Philosophy and Logical Syntax, p. 24 and 
passim. 
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attraction of ‘‘plausible’’ postulates. The only systems that have 
avoided this (if they have) are the supposedly wholly formal, un- 
interpreted systems that amount to nothing more than a display of 
printer’s ink on paper. Any interpreted postulate-system (such as 
a logistic, geometric, mechanical, or ethical system) tends to select 
highly plausible postulates. Just to take one example. Principia 
Mathematica starts with ten primitive propositions, two of which 
we may take as representative: ‘‘*1.1 Anything implied by a true 
elementary proposition is true,’’ and “*1.4}+-:pvgq.pd.qvp.” It 
is clear that in these, as in the other eight, the authors sought pos- 
tulates that would appear highly plausible to logicians (i.e., to 
anyone acquainted with the field concerned). The same thing can 
be urged of any interpreted postulate system, presented not as an 
intellectual game but as a serious methodological contribution. 
Without defining ‘‘plausibility’’ here except to say that it refers 
to some appraisement of truth falling between self-evidence and 
wholly ungrounded assumption and based on sizing up a large field 
of experience, let us urge that it is actually a factor in ethical 
systems and one which restricts the ethically arbitrary element in 
them." 

And now to our most dangerous undertaking. Let us suggest 
to our Frog-Footmen that the ethically arbitrary factor be re- 
stricted by the morally arbitrary; that, both in terms of the sort 
of morally significant conclusions to be derived from them and 
their own inherent plausibility, our ethical postulates should in- 
elude an admission of the ultimate importance of arbitrary moral 
choice in determining what is morally good. And in order to make 
this suggestion more concrete, let us present, as an illustration, a 
set of two actual postulates that are thus restricted: 


I. As far as possible, every actual moral choice is to be ac- 
cepted as determining what is best in the situation in which it 
occurs (i.e., of all alternatives there open for choice, the chosen 
one is best). 

II. The more actual (i.e., existentially achieved) bests the 
better. 


The qualifying phrase, ‘‘as far as possible,’’ indicates a re- 
striction to postulate I which refers partly to postulate II and 
partly to the nature of actual moral choice. Let us turn directly 
to the latter, since in it we are to find the restriction of the ethically 
arbitrary by the morally arbitrary. If our Amphibian Friends 

11 I believe Williams has this in mind when he distinguishes ethical from 


purely logical postulates in that the former are more categorical, involve 
will-attitudes. Cf. loc. cit. 
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do not catch us up, we can present our analysis of moral choice as 
a straight-forward empirical description. But if they see through 
our little dodge and challenge us, ‘‘You think we’ll accept your 
statement as just descriptive of fact, but we claim that all so-called 
descriptions of fact are really so many arbitrary postulates about 
fact,’’ we must be prepared to answer, ‘‘Our motive was really 
good—to avoid another equally long discussion. But at least you 
must admit that we are now using ontological rather than ethical 
postulates, and so, please, for the present ethical discussion, just 
allow us arbitrarily to make them, and perhaps on another occasion 
we can come to words over them.”’ 

And so, supposing our objectors quieted, let us lay down the 
following as empirical generalizations or ontological postulates. 
In all cases of moral choice, there is a conflict of two or more al- 
ternative possibilities, each of which is desired, but the actualization 
of more than one of which is taken to be impossible. This sense 
of impossibility arises from a basic existential fact of exclusion or 
intolerance: e.g., the same surface at the same time can not be both 
red and green, round and square, to the right and to the left of 
the same object from a given standpoint, ete. Choice presupposes 
the apprehension that particular existents can not be thus in- 
compatibly characterized, and it arises when each of a set of such 
incompatible characterizations is desired. Actual conflicts in cases 
of choice do occur, but they are always conflicts of possibilities, 
not actualities, or more strictly, they are conflicts of desired ac- 
tualizations of possibilities. There is no conflict between the same 
surface as actually red and actually green, nor between the pos- 
sibility of its being red and the possibility of its being green: 
conflict can only occur in a conscious, conative being who appre- 
hends such possibilities as being incompatible in actuality, yet de- 
sires the actuality of each of them. But to pass from conflict to 
completed choice requires that all but one of such desired, incom- 
patible possibilities be rejected, as far as the agent’s causal activity 
is concerned. Thus every choice is itself a restriction—a restriction 
of desires allowed to operate causally. 

Besides the conflict within a choice, there is often a conflict 
between choices: choice A often selects something incompatible 
with the chosen alternative of choice B. And so, if choice A is 
effective, if its chosen alternative is actualized, choice B can not be. 
Alice’s choice to enter the Duchess’s house in the accredited manner 
was rendered ineffective by the Footman’s choosing to sit and 
argue. Many actual choices thus restrict others directly. Fur- 
thermore, every effective choice indirectly restricts others through 
its consequences. Every effective choice institutes a state of affairs 
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which has effects, some of which prohibit or restrict other choices. 
The world is actually a pretty complex affair, and any new ef- 
fective choice has many consequences bearing upon other possible 
choices not specifically foreseen in it. Alice’s choice to disregard 
the impudence of the Frog-Footman and enter the Duchess’s es- 
tablishment placed her in a highly unpleasant, not to say dangerous, 
set of circumstances that had important bearings on her subsequent 
possibilities of choice. 

Thus by taking the morally arbitrary as our ethically arbitrary 
basis, i.e., by postulating that actual choice is itself finally deter- 
minative of what is best, we have not let down the bars to complete 
arbitrariness in ethics. For if we also urge the maximum of this 
sort of best in an actual world of the sort we are in, we find our 
arbitrary choice greatly restricted. 

But if there remains a tadpolish Frog unaffected by our home- 
opathic and conciliatory treatment, we may have to look to more 
painful surgical methods. If he says, ‘‘I don’t grant any prin- 
ciple of maximum arbitrariness, I refuse to consider the complex 
actual world in which my choice occurs, I simply say, ‘do anything 
you like, here and now’ is the only and unqualified basis of ethics,”’ 
then we must ask, ‘‘In which ‘here and now’?”’ And if he an- 
swer, ‘‘In any,’’ we have him, because of the implicit universality 
in ‘‘any’’; but if he say, ‘‘In this ‘here and now,’ ’’ and to our 
inquiry, ‘‘ Why this rather than another,’’ and he answer, ‘‘ Because 
I arbitrarily choose it,’’ then, I say, we are lost, unless perchance 
it would do some good to retort, ‘‘But we do not choose tt, nor any 
other single one, but as many as possible, with a view to whether, 
in this complex actual world, we can translate our arbitrary choice 
into effective action.’’ 

But, I must confess, this sounds pretty weak. If our Am- 
phibian Friend is persistent to the end, and makes his advice of ‘‘do 
anything you like’’ not a general ethical principle nor a principle 
that must face actuality, but simply and solely an arbitrary re- 
action to some particular situation in which it occurs, then we 
had best follow Alice’s example and say, desperately, ‘‘Oh, there’s 
no use talking to you. You’re idiotic.”’ 


Everett W. HALL. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
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Medieval Number Symbolism. Its Sources, Meaning, and Influence 
on Thought and Expression. VINCENT Foster Hopper. (Co- 
lumbia University Studies in English and Comparative Litera- 
ture, Number 132.) New York: Columbia University Press. 
1938. xii+ 241 pp. $2.90. 


Dr. Hopper has undertaken in this book to ‘‘explain the basis, 
meaning, purpose, extent, and use of number symbolism in the 
Middle Ages—with the aim of providing a frame of reference for 
such isolated number symbols as might be encountered in medieval 
texts’’ (p. xi). By ‘‘number symbolism’’ he means the use of 
numbers and of arithmetical relations as significant of the con- 
stituent elements of the universe, and of their order and relation. 
Thus four symbolizes the corporeal, three the spiritual, and seven 
the created universe as a whole, summed up in man as the 
microcosm. 

The basis of such symbolism is indicated genetically, by refer- 
ence to primitive associations of certain numbers with natural 
occurrences, and in function of the neo-pythagorean and astrologi- 
cal traditions of ancient times. The acceptance of number sym- 
bolism by the Christians was justified by the Biblical statement that 
‘‘all things are ordered in measure and weight and number,’’ as 
well as by its usefulness in elucidating the hidden meanings—alle- 
gorical and prophetic—of scriptural texts. 

One of the principal chapters of the book bears the title ‘‘ Medi- 
eval Number Philosophy.’’ One might here expect to find an 
exposition of that philosophy of universal analogy, developed by 
Hugh of St. Victor, Bonaventure, and Raymond Lull, which gave 
metaphysical support to the theory and technique of medieval 
number symbolism. Little of this sort is offered, however—the 
author remains on the surface of his subject, describing the specific 
connotations of the various numbers, instead of explaining the 
philosophical basis of reasoning by numerical analogies. The value 
of the book is philological rather than philosophical—readers of 
medieval texts may find it useful as a kind of glossary of expressions 
involving the non-mathematical connotations of numbers. 


E. A. M. 


L’éclosion des pensées. Essai sur la dialectique de l’association 
des idées. RapHakn Livique. Paris: Les Belles Lettres. 
1938. 156 pp. 25 fr. 


M. Lévéque gives us in this study an essay on the association of 
ideas which is both clear and enlightening. The main part of the 
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book consists in demolishing the classic theory that ideas are 
associated in a purely ‘‘passive’’ manner according to laws of con- 
tiguity, similarity, and the like, a work of demolition which had, 
of course, been started by M. Lévéque’s predecessors. In place of 
this theory the author proposes an ‘‘activistic’’ account of the 
matter in which the human mind plays some part. Such terms 
as ‘‘passivity,’’ ‘‘activity,’’ ‘‘the reason,’’ are to be sure pretty 
vague, but they connote something upon which future psychologists 
can go to work. Whether the dualistic suggestions of the thesis 
will frighten off American psychologists remains to be seen, but it 
appears to the writer of this notice that their terrors might well 
be suspended until they have studied M. Lévéque’s book. 
G. B. 


Der Mensch im Sein: Eine Heimkehr aus Zweifelhaftem. GusTAV 
EK. Miuiter. Stuttgart: Fr. Frommann. 1938. 200 pp. 4 M. 


Based upon lectures delivered at the University of Bern, this 
book is written in a popular, often eloquent, style. It dwells briefly 
on a great variety of subjects, such as metaphysics, epistemology, 
the philosophy of art and life, esthetics, theology, and certain his- 
torical matters—Anselm’s ontological argument, for example. Es- 
sentially it is a series of impromptu reflections, a Gelegenhettsstiick. 
One idea, however, has a dominating importance throughout. 
‘‘The modern version of sophistry,’’ Professor Miiller says, ‘‘is 
scientism.’’ Its thesis, he explains, is that the universe is the objeet 
of scientific knowledge. Such a thesis leads to object fetishism, 
that is, the worship of objects and abstractions, and contradicts it- 
self since such a theory can not itself be tested by scientific methods. 
In the discussion of esthetics, which is much the best part of the 
book, one learns that the esthetic realm can not be reduced either 
to the scientific nor the practical plane. One could have more sym- 
pathy with the author’s position if he had worked out his alter- 
native to scientism more clearly and demonstratively. 


V. J. McG. 


Power: a New Social Analysis. BERTRAND RussELL. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company. 1938. 315 pp. $3.00. 


Though Hobbes is mentioned but once in this book, and that in 
passing, the book is an up-to-date amplification of Hobbes’ thesis 
that the general inclination of all mankind is ‘‘a perpetual and 
restless desire of power after power that ceaseth only in death.”’ 
Russell puts the point in this way: ‘‘It is only by realizing that love 
of power is the cause of the activities that are important in social 
affairs that history, whether ancient or modern, can be rightly in- 
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terpreted’’ (p. 12). Economic power, Russell points out, is ‘‘not 
primary, but derivative,’’ depending within a state upon main- 
tenance of law and between states upon war or threat of war (p. 
120). The main forms of power are three: traditional, revolu- 
tionary, and naked. The first exists when power is expressed in 
ancient ways and rests upon respect for custom; the second occurs 
when a group of men unite to support a new creed or program; 
and the third is found ‘‘when it results merely from the power- 
loving impulses of individuals or groups, and wins from its subjects 
only submission through fear’’ (pp. 40-41). 

In this book, as in Russell’s writings on social problems gen- 
erally, there are many brilliant passages and effective use of his- 
torical illustrations. But here, as elsewhere, there is also a good 
deal of overstatement, due perhaps to the desire to be forceful and 
emphatic. Such passages are the following. ‘‘The broad rule is 
that a State conquers what it can, and stops only when it reaches 
a frontier at which some other State or States can exert a pressure 
as strong as its own’’ (p. 161). Or again, the Hebrew command- 
ment to honor father and mother, the Roman condemnation of par- 
ricide, and the Confucian exaltation of filial piety are all said to 
be ‘‘a device, however instinctive and unconscious, for prolonging 
parental power beyond the early years when children are helpless’’ 
(p. 231). The latter passage seems to be an instance of the same 
sort of fallacy which Hume pointed out in the teleological argument 
for God, namely, that a character of an ensuing result is hastily 
attributed to the producing cause. Or, if Russell has guarded 
against this charge by introducing the adjective ‘‘unconscious”’ in 
the passage quoted, little significance remains in the passage: the 
passage would mean no more than the none too instructive state- 
ment that whatever causes an effect must be regarded as really 
powerful enough to do what it does, or that whatever happens in- 
volves an expenditure of energy sufficient to enable it to happen. 

One section (pp. 230-260) of the book gets into questions of 
ethical theory. Here Russell repeats what he has said before, that 
every judgment of intrinsic value is, not properly an assertion at 
all, but an expression of a wish. I am not sure that all the other 
statements in this section are consistent with this position. I 
should not myself know how to reconcile with this position the 
statement that the utilitarians are correct in holding that ‘‘the 
right act, in any given circumstances, is that which, on the data, 
will probably produce the greatest balance of good over evil of all 
the acts that are possible’ (p. 246). I take it, however, that one 
is not entitled to press such quéstions as they are raised in a book 
in which they appear quite incidentally. It is more just to note 
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the high-minded plea for the use of power for ‘‘some end other 
than power’’ (p. 264), for social co-operation, ‘‘for happiness, for 
inward and outward peace, and for the understanding of the world 
in which, by no choice of our own, we have to live’’ (p. 272). 

& P. ie 


The Decline of Mechanism in Modern Physics. A. D’ABro. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Ine. 1939. x-+ 982 pp. 
$10.00. 


The title of this book will mislead those who expect to find in 
it another ‘‘philosophical analysis’’ of the inadequacy of mech- 
anistic theories in physics or another ‘‘proof’’ that modern science 
confirms the cosmological speculations of philosophical idealism. 
The volume is in fact a sober, semi-popular exposition of the main 
types of theories in classical and contemporary physics, accom- 
panied by an account of the specific technical and experimental 
reasons for abandoning the former in many fields. The author 
understands by mechanistic theories those which employ physical 
magnitudes characterizing classical analytical mechanics (such as 
momentum and mass), and he shows clearly that not only present- 
day relativity and quantum physics but also classical electro- 
dynamics and thermodynamics are non-mechanistic in this sense. 
The book falls into three parts. The first deals with general ques- 
tions, such as the difference between mechanistic, field, and phe- 
nomenological theories, and the meaning and status of conservation 
principles and the principle of causality. The second explains 
some essential tools of modern mathematics required for mathe- 
matical physics, and offers an excellent bird’s-eye view of the great 
systems of classical physics. The third part, taking more than 
half the space available, surveys quantum theory and the various 
stages in its development, and terminates with a general chapter 
on causality in the light of recent physical research. The book is 
thus a mine of accurate information, and those wishing good ac- 
counts without too much mathematics of the methods of wave and 
matrix mechanics will find their needs well supplied in it. 

Mr. D’Abro points out repeatedly that although quantum theory 
employs such familiar terms as ‘‘codrdinate,’’ ‘‘ potential energy,”’ 
and ‘‘wave,’’ it is a serious error to construe them in the manner 
of classical physics. For while the terms have been retained their 
meanings have undergone important transformations, so that we 
must not try to interpret the formalism of the quantum theory in 
terms of familiar pictures. This seems to me a fundamental point 
for the analysis of physics, and Mr. D’Abro’s book is valuable be- 
cause he is conscious of it. He does not, however, consistently 
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abide by this insight, so that many of his discussions of larger issues 
are less illuminating than they could have been. His discussion 
of the principle of causality is a case in point. He does recognize 
that ‘‘it is idle to speak of cause and effect in any given situation 
until we have agreed on the laws,’’ because it is the latter which 
indicates the states of the system taken to be in ‘‘causal’’ connec- 
tion. He nevertheless talks about the breakdown of rigorous 
causality in recent physical theories in terms appropriate to the 
discussion of states in classical physics, apparently forgetting that 
by ‘‘state of system’’ in quantum physics something else is meant 
than in the classical theories of atomic processes. Waiving the 
question of a sufficiently precise formulation of the principle of 
causality, is there any good ground for the claim that it has broken 
down if proper attention is given to the characteristic states of 
quantum theory which its equations connect? It is also the case 
that when Mr. D’Abro touches upon points of the history of science 
or upon general questions of epistemology he is no longer a safe 
guide. Is it true that Newton was the first to achieve theoretical 
physics, or that there is only a superficial resemblance between the 
views of such men as Heisenberg and the outlook of Mach? Would 
it not have been worth while for Mr. D’Abro to have examined 
critically the precise sense of Planck’s dicta that there is a real 
outer world which exists independently of our act of knowing and 
that this world is not directly knowable, before accepting them as 
the two fundamental canons of natural philosophy? As in his 
earlier and excellent The Evolution of Scientific Thought, Mr. 
D’Abro has only an ill-concealed dislike for philosophers who write 
on science; but his peremptory dismissal of their writings is not 
always based on familiarity with them. However, in spite of ob- 
vious blemishes Mr. D’Abro’s book offers a valuable survey of 
physical theory, and no philosopher writing on science can afford 
to be ignorant of the matters with which it deals. 
EK. N. 


American Psychology before William James. JAY WHARTON Fay. 
(Rutgers University Studies in Psychology.) New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: Rutgers University Press. 1939. x-+ 240 pp. 
$2.50. 

A better title for this historical study might have been ‘‘The 
Philosophy of Mind in America to 1890,’’ since what we now know 
as psychology differs from the pre-Jamesian discipline ‘‘in every 
essential respect.’’ The author has divided his treatment into 
three periods: Theology and Moral Philosophy, 1640-1776; Intel- 
lectual Philosophy, 1776-1861; and British and German Influence, 
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1861-1890. In each period he has assembled excerpts from the 
principal works on the mind, most of which were philosophical by- 
products from the studies of college presidents or professors. Un- 
fortunately he fails to use the works of Morison for the early period 
at Harvard; and completely misses the first native American trea- 
tise on physiological psychology, Joseph Buchanan’s The Philosophy 
of Human Nature, published in Richmond, Virginia, in 1812. Mr. 
Jay is also mistaken in holding that early psychology ‘‘made no 
pretensions to be an applied science’’ (p. 160). Buchanan wrote 
for the use of medical students, with this quotation from Stuart 
on his title-page: ‘‘Man too is the subject, on which the practical 
moralist and enlightened statesman have to operate.’’ There is 
some value in calling attention to the forgotten theorists exhumed 
by the author, but their complete history (if it is ever composed) 
will need to be written by someone with a mastery of the history of 
American philosophy and theology, since nearly all of them were 
talking about souls to be saved as well as described. 
H. A. L. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Vaughan, C. E.: Studies in the History of Political Philosophy 
before and after Rousseau. Edited by A. G. Little. Vol. I: From 
Hobbes to Hume. Volume II: From Burke to Mazzini. With a 
List of the Writings of Professor Vaughan by H. B. Charlton. 
Manchester: Manchester University Press. 1939. New Edition. 
xxix + 364 pp.; xx-+336 pp. 25/. (First published in 1925. 
Reviewed in this JouRNAL, Volume XXIII, pp. 155-156.) 

Whitehead, A. N.: Le devenir de la religion. Paris: Aubier. 
1939. 192 pp. 18 fr. (Translation by Ph. Devaux of Religion 
in the Making, published by Cambridge University Press in 1926.) 

Hegel, G. W. F.: La phenomenologie de l’esprit. TomelI. Tra- 
duction de Jean Hyppolite. Paris: Aubier. 1939. 355 pp. 60 
fr. 

JOURNAL oF SyMBouiIc Loaic. Volume 4, Number 2. Symbols, 
signs, and signals: C0. J. Ducasse. An informal exposition of proofs 
of Gédel’s theorems and Church’s theorem: Barkley Rosser. A 
formal proof of Gédel’s theorem: L. Chwistek. On the independ- 
ence of the axioms of definiteness (Axiome der Bestimmtheit) : 
Abraham Robinsohn. A system of strict implication: P. G. J. 
Vredenduin. A theorem on deducibility for second-order func- 
tions: C. H. Langford. Definition by induction in Quine’s New 
foundations for mathematical logic: Barkley Rosser. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the North Carolina Philosophical 
Society took place at Meredith College, April 29, 1939. The sub- 
ject of the meeting was ‘‘ Religion and the Philosophy of Religion 
in the College Curriculum.’’ The following papers were read: A 
General Appraisal of Conditions: J. ZL. Peacock; The Place of Phi- 
losophy in the Curriculum: B. A. Wentz; Religion and the Philoso- 
phy of Religion in the Curriculum: P. EF. Williams; The Nature 
and Methodology of a Modern Philosophy of Religion: A. G. 
Widgery; The Nature of Religious Knowledge: George Thomas. 





We are pleased to announce the appearance of the first three 
numbers of Philosophie, Chronique Annuelle, publiée par l’Institut 
International de Collaboration Philosophique. This series of mono- 
graphs is edited by Raymond Bayer and forms part of the larger 
series entitled ‘‘ Actualités Scientifiques et Industrielles,’’ pub- 
lished by Hermann et Cie in Paris. The first number, entitled Les 
Etudes de Philosophie Antique, is by Emile Bréhier and contains a 
review of recent literature on ancient philosophy. About forty 
works in this field that appeared in 1937 are reviewed. The sec- 
ond number, by Charles Baudouin, is entitled La Psychanalyse 
and reviews not only the recent literature but the general issues of 
current psychoanalytic theory. The third number is devoted to a 
review of medieval philosophy. M. le P. M.-D. Chenu, O.P. sur- 
veys over one hundred and fifty contributions to this field in the 
year 1937 including general works, studies in the classical heritage 
of the middle ages, the Carolingian renaissance, the renaissance of 
the twelfth century, Arabian philosophy, and the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 

Our readers will undoubtedly join us in welcoming this useful 
series of annual reviews which supplement in an admirable fashion 
the bibliography published by the Institut International de Collab- 
oration Philosophique. For prices and subscriptions, address the 
publishers, Herman et Cie, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris, France. 








